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Wordsworth was wrong. The primitive belief in spirits and gods
somehow present and operative in sun, moon, and stars, in
mountains, streams, and trees, had not, in the main, an aesthetic
origin." Wordsworth was certainly wrong; and Wordsworth,
of all people, should have known better. The primitive appre-
hension of the world was genuinely imaginative; and primitive
men were not at play when thus they represented the world.
And, in general, it is not that we deliberately and playfully
'put* vitality into objects, but that the imagination cannot,
when representing objects to itself, do other than see objects
as Vital'. We have indeed gone far from primitive poly-
theism; but the 'essentially vital' activity of the imagination is
still with us. No doubt a process of 'self-projection' is always
involved in imaginative construction; but whatever the subjec-
tive processes involved may be, the important matter is that
the objects of imagination have vital quality.
As we have said, we do not generally realize (apparently
Coleridge himself did not) how Vital' the imagination is, even in
everyday life. Yet Coleridge, we suggested, had some ground
for distinguishing between the 'essentially vital' quality of the
secondary imagination and the 'fixed and dead' objects of the
primary. 'Dead' the latter are not, but they are different from
the objects of the secondary imagination in so far as the 'primary'
does not dwell, as does the 'secondary', with enjoyment upon
the Vitality' of its objects, and is therefore greatly less aware
of that 'vitality9. In the life of the 'secondary* imagination the
'vitality' which is in objects for the 'primary' imagination in a
dim and unrecognized way springs into full and unashamed life.
There is no need to giveinstances of this; indeed thetwo passages
from Shakespeare and Wordsworth will serve; in Wordsworth's
poem a stone, a sea-beast, and an old man become one.
It may in passing be of some value to notice Ruskin's famous
comments on what he called the pathetic fallacy. This fallacy,
he held, occurs in the 'false appearances of things to us, when
we are under the influence of emotion or contemplative fancy;
false appearances which are entirely unconnected with any